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ABSTRACT 

The report examines the use of student activity 
sheets in evaluating the performance of students in the Appalachia 
Educational laboratory's Employer-Based Career Education (AEL/EBCE) 
program* All activity sheets completed during the second semester of 
1972-73 for selected participants in the following subject areas were 
examined and are analyzed in detail in the report: 
English/communications^ secretarial skills, social sciences, 
sociology, physical and life science, and mathematics* In general the 
activity sheets were considered a good monitoring device in a highly 
flexible instructional program such as AEL/EBCE* Limitations arising 
from their use, however, were students^ failure to comment on their 
assignments in the space provided and the instructional managers* 
mechanical repetition of assignment objectives on the sheets* The 
evaluation of the use of activity sheets suggests the disadvantage of 
adapting course work to individual student interests, the need for 
instructional managers* developing course outlines specifying miniman 
skills and understandings required of students, and the possibility 
of adopting a more interdisciplinary problem-centered approach to 
instruction* (Author/JR) 
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Preface 

The Employer-B2ised Ceureer Education program (EBCE) has been conducted 
and evaluated by the /^paladila Educational Laboratory, Inc., during the 
academic year beginning September, 1972, and ending June, 1973. This tech- 
nical report is one of a series resulting from the program evaluation. The 
focus of this report is the use of student activity sheets which were designed 
to record the assignment of student activities and facilitate the evaluation 
of the activities follcwing their completion. 

This report was prepared by Dr. John T. Seyfarth and Dr. Richard F. 
Meckley of the West Virginia College of Graduate Studies, xinder contract to 
the Laboratory. The EBCE evaluation was conducted and supervised by Dr. James 
H. Sanders, Evaluation Specialist with the Laboratory, under the general 
direction of Dr. Charles L. Bertram, Director of Research and Evaluation for 
the Laboratory. Critical reviews of early drafts of the report were provided 
by Ms. Karen J. Pfiffner, Associate Educational Development Specialist, and 
Mr. C. Steven Hyre, Associate Educational Development Specialist, of the EBCE 
operations and design staff* 
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Introduction 

Appaladiia Educational Laboratory's Enployer-^Based Career Education 
(EBCB) program is an operational trial of an alternative model of career 
education. High school seniors from the Charleston area who volunteered 
for the program were given the opportunity of learning about several differ- 
ent occupations through on-the-job experiences. These exploratory career 
experiences were interspersed with academic trcdning appropriate to the 
student* s level and interests. 

The student activity sheet is the basAc record of students' academic 
progress. (A copy of this sheet appears in the Appendix.) For every assign- 
ment made, a duplicate of the activity sheet was prepared with one copy for 
the student and one for the instructional manager (or teacher) . When the 
assignment was coir5)leted, the instructional manager entered evaluative 
conanents and filed a copy of the activity sheet with the assignment. Ohe 
activity sheet thus became part of a xmique and permanent record of all work 
attenapted by each student in a given siabject area set of activities. 

The purposes of this assessment were: (1) to determine whether the 
activity sheet adequately serves the purposes for which it is intended; and 
(2) to learn what the activity sheet reveals about the academic aspects of 
the EBCE program. 

The activity sheet is intended to serve several needs. Primarily, it 
functions as an immediate record of assignments for the instructional manager 
and the student and, ultimately, as a permanent part of the program data. In 
an individualized program such as this, some sort of ready reference is needed, 
and the activity sheets serve the purpose well. Other functions of the activ- 
ity sheet are to provide feedback to students and to serve as a motivator of 
the students. 



Procedures 

All activity sheets completed during the second semester for selected 
participants in six subject areas were examined. The subject areas were 
English/coniauni cations , secretarial skills, social sciences, sociology, 
physical and life sciences, and mathematics. 

Forty-two of the 44 students in the program were enrolled in English/ 
communications, and 21 persons were taking sociology. IVenty persons were 
registered for secretarial skills blocks of activities including typing, 
shorthand, and office practice; 17 £ndivid\ials completed a variety of activi- 
ties in the physical and life sciences, including biology, physics, and 
physiology. Fifteen students cosqpleted mathematics blocks of activities 
which ranged from general and business mathematics to calculus. Twelve 
persons took social science offerings including economics, psychology, world 
culture, i\inerican studies, and American history. Three students completed 
activities in speech. 

Two sanipling procedures were used. With English and sociology a random 
procedure was employed. Eight students were selected randomly from among 
the 42 persons taking English, and eight were drawn from among the 21 in 
sociology. For the remaining four subject cureas (secretarial skills, physi- 
cal and life sciences, social sciences, and mathematics) , the selection pro- 
cedure was varied so as to include all activities in each area. Where possible, 
the students selected were ones who had not been drawn in one of the earlier 
samples. 

All assigximents for eac^ student in the saople v^ere examined by one of 
two evaluators , neither of whom was associated with the AEL/EBCE program. 
Characteristics of interest were: number of etssignments completed; clarity 
of assignments; length of time allowed for con5)letion; evidence that student 



ability and level of achievement were taken into account (individualization) ; 
evidence that an effort was made to relate the classwork to the student's job 
placement and the student's interests and goals (relevance); evidence thit 
the instructional manager provided feedbacdc to the students following com- 
pletion of the assignment; con^rehensiveness of the work covered (scope) ; 
and evidence of an orderly progression in the subject from less complex to 
more complex concepts and skills (sequence). 

In some cases, a four-point scale was used to rate assignments on one 
or more of the variables of interest. Ratings of 1 represented little or no 
evidence of the factor (low) and ratings of 4, extensive evidence of the fac- 
tor (high) . The intermediate ratings fell between the extremes. 

In the sections which follow, a brief summary of findings for each sub- 
ject area studied is presented. 

Results 

English/Ccxnnuni cations 

Randomly selected records of eight students were examined. They averaged 
13.6 assignments each, a total of 109. The range in number of assignments for 
the semester was 10 to 17. Eleven assignment types were observed. Report 
writing was the most frequently used, constituting slightly more than half 
of all assignments. Other types were answering questions (11 percent) and 
research (10 percent). Table 1 summarizes these findings. 

Most assignments were due within three to seven days. The greatest 
length of time allowed for the completion of one cissignment averaged 14.1 
days. The incidence of late assignments was low. 

Table 2 reports on the ratings for clarity, relevance, and individualiza- 
tion. The ratings were based on a four-point scale on which 1 was low and 



Table 1 

English Assignment Types and Frequency of Use 



Type 


Number of 
Assignments 


Percentage 
of Total 


Report Writing 


57 


52 


Answering Questions 


12 


11 


kesearch 


11 


10 


Preparing or Giving Speech 


7 


6 


Letters and Memos 


5 


5 


AutcA)iographi cal 


4 


4 


Non-Writing Assignments 


4 


4 


Creative Writing 


3 


3 


Spelling Vocabulary Practice 


3 


3 


1 iterview 


2 


2 


Journalistic Reporting 


1 


1 


Total 


109 


101 




Table 2 




Average Rating of English Assignments on Clarity, 
Relevance, and Individualization by Student 




Student Number 


Dimension 1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 


8 Ave. 



Clarity 3.6 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.2 3.4 3.6 3.4 

Relevance 2.6 2.4 3.0 2.5 3.4 3.1 2.7 2.8 2.8 

Individualization 2.3 1.5 2.3 2.2 1.4 1.6 2.0 1.1 1.8 



♦Ratings based on four-point scale in whidi 4 is high and 1 is low. 
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4 high. The highest overall average t3.4) was attained on the^dimension of 
clarity. The average rating for relevance for all assignments was 2.8, and 
for individualization 1.8. 

There was considerable variance in the frequency with which the instruc- 
tional mo, ager provided written evaluative oonsnents. One student had comments 
on 80 percent of all assignments, and at the other extreme two parsons 
received comments on only about one-fifth of the assignments. The Spearman 
rank-order correlation of the total nunber of assignments completed with the 
percentage containing feedback Wm .21 (N.S.). 

Science 

Records of eight students were reviewed. The students were selected to 
include all of the science courses offered in the program. Hiese courses 
were: Biology I and II, Physiology, Environmental Science, Physical Science, 
Mathematics in Chemistry, and Physics. Table 3 presents the findings related 
to the number of assignments in aadi course and ratings on clarity and individ- 
ualization as well as the evaluator's comnents on each specialty. Ihe fact 
that seven different course offerings in the field of physical and life 
sciences were scheduled for a total of only 17 students is evidence in itself 
of relevance. In addition, where there was evidence that a student's class- 
work was related to his job placement, note is made of that fact in the 
Comments section of Table 3. 

Feedback was provided by the teacher for most assignments, but the 
quality and specificity of the cooBaents varied. 

Generally, the students and teachers seemed to work together reasonably 
well in identifying areas of interest in connection with the various scientific 
disciplines to be studied. The assignments for the most part were clear and 



unambiguous and capable of being carried out within prescribed tiioes. To 
some extent the assignments involved use of community reso\irces in addition 
to standard textbooks. 

It must be sauLd, however ^ tliat considerable emphaisis was placed on short- 
term reading assignments which sooetimes only involved the student copying 
the answer to the so-called objective frcm a textbook • More emphasis on 
theory building would have helped students assimilate knowledge gained in 
carrying out assignments. Perhaps the initial phases of course work might 
include an overall review of some of the impoirtant concepts to be covered. 
At least the student should be given a fairly comprehensive overview of 
the field in order that he will understand that he is concentrating on 
only one or two aspects of it and that all parts cire to some degree inter- 
related. 

Mathematics 

Eight students were selected to represent the various specialities 
taught. The subjects were: general mathematics, business mathematics, 
mathematical analysis, algebra review, college algebra, trigonometry, and 
calculus. Two students were chosen from general math, and one from each- 
of the other fields. A total of 15 students were registered for credit in 
mathematics, and the sample represented more than half of the total. 

For the most part, the assignments were judiciously chosen and were 
related to stated learning objectives. There was evidence of considerable 
time and energy spent by the teacher on individual student diagnosis and 
prescription. The assignments were personalized and it seems apparent that 
the teacher spent considerable time in motivating students and maintaining 
their interest. It is commendable that the teacher checked the assigned 
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%K>rk carefully and then reviewed it soon after with the student* Hixs kind 
of feedback was necessary and valuable as the students atte2i5>ted to learn 
various mathematical concepts and processes • 

The individualized approach used in the mathematical assignaents is 
good except for the tendency to neglect sequence and scope* As alluded to 
in the evaluation of science assignments, the approadi leaves certain areas 
uncovered. This was realized by one student who chose to go back to conven- 
tional instruction in order to remedy this deficiency* 

Table 4 summarizes the findings. As with science, the variety of coxirse 
offerings was taken as evidence of the relevance of the curriculum in mathe- 
matics* 

Sociology 

Assignments completed by ei^t students enrolled in sociology were 
examined. Assignments were varied in accordance with student interests* In 
one case, the instructor made an effort to relate the subject to a student's 
expressed interest in art* This took the form of reading assignments in the 
area of world culture, mostly anthropological in nature and focused on the 
life styles of varioxis cultures. In another case, the student's interest 
in crime and war became the central focus of a variety of recidings and films* 
Whether the object was to relate the discipline to expressed interests of 
students, as in these examples, or to motivate students as in other cases 
observed, it was accomplished at the expense of the integrity of the disci- 
pline. 

A variety of types of learning materials were employed in the assign- 
ments, including the usual ones. Resources available to students at the 
job assignment were \ised in some cases, and students were sent on special 
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assignsnents such as listening to and reporting on hearings before a committee 
of the State Senate. 

There was no evidence that an atten5>t was made to help students relate 
vrtiat they were learning about social behavior to better xinderstanding the 
social dynamics of the work groins with whidi they associated, although such 
a connection would seem to be a natxiral. 

Table 5 summarizes findings. 

Table 5 

Average Rating of Sociology Assignments on Clarity # 
Relevance, and Individualization by Student 



Student Number 


Dimension* 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Ave. 


Clarity 3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 


3.0 


4.0 


2.0 


2.9 


Relevance 3.0 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


3.0 


4.0 


4.0 


2.0 


3.0 


Individualization 2 . 0 


1.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


2.0 


♦Based on four-point scale 


m which 4 


is high 


and 


1 is 


low. 







Social Sciences 

The records of seven students in five fields of study were reviewed. The 
sancle was drawn to represent all of the social science subjects taught and, 
where possible, no student was selected who had previously been selected in 

one of the other samples. 

AH of the assignments showed a hi^ degree of relevance. The instruc- 
tional managers varied em^ases, assignments, and even content in order to 
„aximze the potential of student interest. As with the sciences, however, 
the gain in relevance was attained with .o«e sacrifice of disciplinary integrity. 
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The amount of tine allowed for completion o£ assignments was reasonable 
in every case, and the assignments appeared to be within the capabilities of 
the students in every case except one. 

A s\2oaaary of findings from the review of social science assignments 
appears in Table 6. 

Secretarial Skills 

Records of six students were received; two of the students were taking 
office procedures in addition to typing. Hie assignments were understandable # 
but exhibited little evidence of attention to individual weaknesses or to 
student interests and objectives. The mean of 7.5 assignnents during the 
semester appears to be an overly light workload. 

Most assignments were taken from a textbooks although in a few caser 
students were assigned a report as part of their typing assignment. In soine 
cases, etssignments were made jointly for two courses — typing and English or 
social studies, for example. 

Office procedures assignments were limited both in scope amd imagination. 
Only three activity sheets appeared in the folders of students in that class ^ 
and not all of them had the completed assignment attached. The assignments 
appeared to have little relationship either to what secretciries typically do 
in offices or to what students mic^t be most interested in learning. 

Conclusions 

The activity sheet appears to be accontplishing the purposes for which 
it was designed. The need for a monitoring device in an instiuctional program 
with a high degree of flexibility is clear, and the activity sheet appears to 
fulfill that need. 

Unfortunately, two of the most promising features of the activity sheet 
were neglected in actual use. Students failed to record comments about their 
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assignments although space is provided for them on the activity sheet. Such 
a record would serve as a valuable source of student feedback for the teacher 
cind help the student to develop the habit of self-evaluation. 

Instructional managers varied in the extent to which they used the objec- 
tives section of the activity sheet to help relate a particular assignment 
to the overall objectives o£ the course. In some cases, the statonent of 
objectives veis mechemical and repetitive. 

Some of the assignments appeared to have been dictated more by available 
resources than by the needs or goals of the student. The intent is not to 
imply criticism of instructional managers who found it necessary to work 
within the constraint of limited resources, but rather to suggest the need 
to oxpamd these resoxirces in the future. 

There are several questions whidi arise from a review of this kind which 
cannot be answered by the evaluators, but which are brought to the attention 
of program management* 

Although the instructional managers in the program (with perhaps one 
exception) were dealing with relatively few students, some of these instJnic- 
ticxial managers were attempting to guide students individually through as 
many as seven different subjects. Particularly in the science fields, this 
appears to be an overly demanding load. 

The attempt to adapt course work to students' interests, while commend- 
able, also has its disadvantages. Two students in the same subject frequently 
received entirely different assignments. There is no objection to different 
assigmr.onts, of course, as long as the unifying theoretical themes of a 
discipline are conveyed to the student. In some cases, there was a question 
whether this was happening. 

There appears to be a need for instructional managers in the EBCE pro- 
gram, possibly with the assistance of experts from outside the organization 



to develop course outlines which specify the miniir.uin skills and understand- 
ings whicii will be required of students completing each block of activities. 
Within such limitations , the teacher would remain free to adapt assigruoents 
to student skill levels and to take advantage of the resources of the com- 
munity in his or her teaching* To fail to do this is to invite abuses which 
may reflect on the entire prograun. 

Another alternative which mic^t be explored is to opt for an interdis- 
ciplinary problem- centered approach to instruction. In such a program, the 
student learns about the various disciplines as a way of acquiring skills to 
solve self-selected problems. Such an approach requires considerable work on 
the part of instructional managers and works best with highly motivated 
students. 



Appendix 
Student Activity Sheet 



Activity Sheet 



l^Date Closed: 



^.Student: 



rstart Date:^ 
^ Initiator : 



Estimated 
Close Date : 



^Goal/Need: PR CZ] Student 



^ Issue/ConceptAopic^ Etc* 
; Career 

^Academic 

I 

Personal Development 
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A.S.No* 



Specific Goals (Behavioral Objectives) 



ACTIVITIES: List and Describe 



Student Comments & Assessment of the Learning Activity: 



Manager Comments and Assessment of the Learning Activity: 





p- 




ihis report is published by the l^palachia Educational Laboratory, 
Inc. r pursuant to Contract No. NE-C-00-4-0008 with the National Institute 
of Education, U.S. Depajrtnent of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
opinions expressed in this publication do not necessarily reflect the 
I^sitipn of ppliq^ of the National Institute of Educaticai and no official 
,ehdp)nBe|ient by that office should be inferred. The Appalachia Educa- 
i^Mjii Inc., is an equal opportunity employer. 
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